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SUMMARY 


War roguircnonts for manpower and for incroased agricultural production 
have made nocessary a re-examination of the rclationshins of copulation to 


2s ne! J ° > fi 
farm rosources in the Appalachian Region. Analysis of data from the Consus 


of 1940 indicates thet in this region large numbors of poople are working on 
unéconomically snoll vnits of poor land and arc inadequately enployed. Fort 
two percent of the classifiad farms in the region had less than $400 gross. 
value of products in 1939, as comnared with 32 percont of the farms in the 
Urited States. Although in 1940 sho rogion had 18.9 percent of une farn por 
lation of the Nation, it roccived only 8.6 percent of the inconc from farm 
produgts sold or traded in the United Statcs in 1939, Yet little can be dos 
to. add to land resnurees. The sotnl acreage of crgps and pabiure can be 


expanded by including about 23 million acres of erdpland now idlo sr fallow. 


Extensive arenas of stecp Lands, which are now being tilled, should be used 
for grazing or allowod to rovert td forest. Contribution to var needs can t 
made most readily in this rogion by shifting production from less cssontial 
to more essential crops. This will'not make mich greater use than ab presen 
of tho underemployed manpower in the region, 


An important contribution of the farn population »%f the Apovalachian 
Rogion to the war cffort has bcons tho noverncont to industry and the arned 
forcos of about 800,000 persons, including 500,000 actual or potontial farn 
workors. Thoro has boon an added net loss from the on-farn labor supply .af 
about 350,000 farm workers - persons who, although they continuc to live on 
farns, have takon nonfarm jobs. At the beginning nf the dofonso effort, 
many persons were ocither uncmoloyed or nat in the labor force, so these 
losses have not greatly affected the volunc of farn employment in the regior 
In April 1943 the total farm employnenst was nnly akout 100,000 short of the 
nunbor 8 years: carlicr, but its cormosition was very different from that of 
the Consus date, rural farn males mving docrenased in nuriver and women and 
children having incroascd. 


A study of the Labor requiroments of the 1943 esoals in crop and livest: 
production and of probable farn—employnont levels indicatos that, dospite th 
logs of manpower since 1940, there will bo 2 considerable degree of under- 
eriploynent in the region this year. It is estinated in this report that abr 
450,000: workers, including annroxinatcly 300,000 rural-farn nales of workings 
age, could be made available cithor in ngriculture olsowhere, or in indussr} 
for more productive war cryployment than thoy now have, Reloase of sucn a 
number of farm men would involve a considerable reduction in numbor of farm: 
through rotirenent of land least suitable for farming.and through consolida- 
tion of units, where this is »nracticable. The loss of production due to the 
withdrawal from operation of these farns would be snall and could more Bhan 
be offset through improved practices on the ronnining farms and through 
inerensod production on the moro nroductive farns of the Nation, made possi? 
by a contribution of manoowor fron tho Anpalachian Region, 
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MANPOWER AND AGRICULTURAL RESQURCES Il! THE APPALACHIAN REGION 


GRICULTURAL RESOURCES: PATTERIS oF USE 


Tho effectiveness with which ¢he land rosources of the Annpalachian 
Region are deing used varics widely as docs tho vossibility of improvement in 
their use, Soil tynes and typography are very diverse. Tynes of utilization 
Pangee from intensive vegetable culture in the gies plain, to extensive 

cattlo grazing in the Aponalachian highlonds Large areas of the five 


States are not suitable, because of Rene eRepEy ter any tyne of agricultural 
Cntcrvrisc. 


Against this background numerous cconomic and social problems have de-~ 
veloped. Maldistribution of population, in relation to rcosources,. and low 
incomes characterize large arcas within the region. Wartime demands for maxi- 
mum production reauire changes both in the distribution of ponvulation and in 
land use. Resource adjustments that wore difficult to make undor the strain 
of cconomic depression, aro now nossible and are highly dosiracvle as a contri- 
bution to tho war. 


Farming entorvrise in the Appalachian Region is dominated by the pressure 
of a relatively largo farm population upon agricultural resourcos. From the 
time sctvleiont began, patchos of land that are not suitable for agriculture 
have been cleared. As rural living became more comuercialized, and as advances 
were made in the technology of production, tho margin of cconomic operation 
has shifted, % present, large numbers of veople continue to till poor lend, 
with innd labor, when more productive alternatives aro available. 


Of all land in the region, 66.4 poreent is in farms (table 1). The 
proportion varics from 58 percent in West Virginia to 79 percent in Kontucky. 
The 83 million acres of land in farns is divided almost evenly between crop- 
land, pasture, and woodland. Cropland as a vroportion of all land in farms 
is smallest in West Virginia. In both Kontucky and Wost Virginia a larger 


_acreage of farm land is devoted to grazing than to any other usc. 
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Insofar as potential use is concerned, it is do ul whether it is 
possible to expand the acreage, cither of croplond i sc or of pasture much 
beyond the point sect by taking up such idle eee See os can be uscd to advan- 
tage and by converting to pasture extensive areas of stcep lands, now tilled, 

hat shovld cither bo used for erazing or, allowed to revert to forest. 
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The land that could be elecared or cheats for cultivation would probably 
not greatly exceed the areca which, in the intorosts -“f long-time consorvation, 
should be removed from cultivation. Tanoai nto possibilities of cxmanding no 
in use for crops relate chicfly to plowable pasture and idic cropland. - 
According to the 1940 Census of Agriculture there were nearly 4.5 million 
acres of idlo and fallow cropland in the region. In 1942 this figure had 
been reduced to less than 3.5 million acres, of whith probably not more than 


BS miilion acres could advantageously be used for crons. ‘Tho expanding live- 


stock industry of the region needs more and better graging, and this limits 

the foasibility of cultivating tplownblot pasture. Furcoormore, 20 is 

doubtful whothcr much nlowable azing land would be suitable for growing oil 
& ; & 


crops and other esscntial war commodities. In addition to ta aking un the 


- Slack “in idle cropland and bringing about bettor handling of pastures and of 


crop production, shifts fron less essontial to more bic ens croos orescent 
the grcatcst possibilitics for expanding production to meet war necds. ‘The 
relatively small acrcages of plowable grazing lands that are dota 

racehorse breeding and the oncrations of "gentlenen farmers" might well de 
devoted to crops. Thosc estates usually occupy the best lincstone and valley 
lands, suited to the use of machinecrv. 


1/ Sce Chart 1: Major Subregions, Appalachian Region. 
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Table 1.~ Appalachian Region: Land use by States 71939 L/ 


: ers :Percent- 
Land in farms W rcee 
Sue e ieee : Pas re: : Idle : land 
: Total 5 eee 3) ; Fore : 4/ ae 
a 
2° 15000 1,000 MOO mene ei a 000 1,000 1,000 
: acres acres acres acres acres 
Total : 82,986 25,454 26,415 26,660 4,457 66.4 
West Virginia : 8,909 Lyo90 4,087 2,994 Boe 5720 
Virginia : 16,445 3,908 4,913 6,762 867 64,4 
North Carolina =: ~ 18,545 6,194 PAS} 8 9,093 998 59.9 
Tennessee : 918 493 6,662 5, 00a Bsns 15200 68.9 
Kentucky E20 204 5,405 9,193 4,592 1,104 Toa 


1/ Census of Agriculture, 1940. 

2/ All land used for crops in aed . 

3/ Plowable and "all other land," which includes nonplowable pasture. 
4/ Idle and fallow cropland. : 


Size of Farms 


The farm land of the region is divided into small units. The average 
size farm, according to the 1940 Census, had at that time 79 acres, as 
contrasted with an average of 174 acres for the Nation. Approximately 
half. of: all. farms are under 50 acres, whereas 74 percent include léss 
than 100 acres (table 2).«/ The number of small farms was expanded 
greatly during the decade following 1950, partly because many young 

‘people found no way of building a home and gaining a livelihood,’ except 
by acquiring a small tract of land. Many of these units are part-time 
farms and rural residences; some have been vacated recently. 


Most farms in the five States of this region have always been small. 
They were developed when hand labor was the main source of power. Small 
acreages on the hillsides are tilled by the shovel. plow and the hoe. The 
character of the land, and the difficulties in developing machinery for 
tobacco, cotton, and vegetable culture, have not encouraged the growth 
of larger farm units. 


In many places small farms occupy land that is of relatively low 
quality. This is particularly true in West Virginia, Kentucky, and in 
the mountain portions of the other three States. In fact, many of the 
small units now occupied by families that are underemployed are on land 
that is not suitable for any type of farming. This misuse of land and 
the resulting inefficiency with which labor is employed create numerous 
problems of health, welfare, and wasted resources. 


. 


2/ It should be noted that census data on size of farm and incomes are 
affected by the inclusion in the category "farms" of tobacco and cotton 
cropper units: which are in reality parts of larger farm units. For 
this reason size of farms in the region is not strictly comparable with 
size of farms in the United States. Moreover, what is said with respect 
to the prevalence of small farms, many on land of poor quality, should 
not be taken as indicating that the writers of this report overlook the 
fact that in the Appalachian Region are to be found some of the most 
fertile agricultural areas in the United States and some of the most 
efficiently operated farms. It should also be noted that, despite 
widespread underemployment in the region, there are also at certain 
seasons of the year, areas of labor shortage. 
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fablo 2. - Appalachian Rogion: Number of farns by Size, Statcs, 40 1/ 


Sizo Group ee ESP ELOnaee Neve a. ee Cs enn, ee Gas 
Total 91,052,954 ; 99,282 3174,885 :278,276 :247,617 +.252,894 
Under 10 acres ; 118,308 ; 13,354 seae, col s9e%,912 ; 26,688 + 31,063 
10 - 29 " : 240,229 :.17,601 ; 37,894 ; 73,532 » 60,950 + 50,252 
30° — «9 p s 162,703 ; 13,578 ; 23,254 ; 53,285 ; 38,786 +; 33,800 
50 SE {che NT ele oOo rile, ora 9119, Onl eiS9,855)s 9310204 + °S2,105 
70 - 99 ql s, 127,731 :.12,442 3,19,008 ; 32,398 ; 30,290. : 33,593 
100-139 Hs Teme, O80 cme OOua slo S72 7a oe 80), 12264085. 1°32. 490 
10-179 r eo (Olen OSOCU  elOeSGa T8566 10139520 (46415, 902 
180 acres and over: 95,890 + 11,474 ; 23,070 + 17,177 . 20,480 + 33,689 


Farm Income 


Thc average value por farm in 1939 of products sold, traded, or used by 
farn houscholds in the Appalachian Region was $772, or 59 vorcont . the 
comparable average for the Unitcd States ($1309). Forty-two nercont of the 
classified farms in tho region had loss than $400 aross valuo of ce ea 
compared with 32 percent of tho farms in tho United Statics as a whole. 


Avnoroximatcly 44 vorcent of the eross income from azriculture in this 
region is representcd by crop, sales, especially of tobacco, cotton, peanuts, 
and vogetables, end 26 percont from the gale of livestock and lives a pro- 
ducts. <A large vart of the farm land is envered with forest, but less than 
lL percont of tho total income camo from this source. In tho Low-income 
areas, revurns from sale of forest preducts are small. 


Wide variations in sources of incomo occur within Statcs and between 
States For example, farmers in West Virginia derive a much smaller ahs 
° 


t gross income from crop salos than.do thoso in the other four State 

In the same State, farm family ver uisites, excluding housing, revresent 
ev us = > e3 

42 percent of all farm income as compared with 28 percon’ for wre entir 


region. This emphasis uwonn production for home uso raisos questions as to 

the cffecviveness with which labor is being used. Under presons conditions 
oF manpower shortage, employable workers should bdo able to consributo to the 
Nation's production to a much groatcr cxtont than is indicatod by the figures 
in table 3. 


Table 3. - Appalachian Rogion: Agricultural income, by States, 1939 1/. 


i re ee a an a 
Source phe gion 5 MW. VO. : Le 2 ot. Gia : +enn. fe Ky, 
: 3 . ° a > ° . ite 
dollars ‘dollars’ dudiar's® aoilars' wioliars : doit 
Total : 798,650: 54,315: 150,912: 262, 439: 156,492 +174 492 
eee ns One ie cees olson, 7c 26,820: 38,855 
Livest tock vroducts . 104,400: 14, 863s 50,996, Lee 323 » et oon al ed 
Crops ¢ 655,155: 6,355: 53,402; 171,029; 57,285: 67.084. 
Forest products 4 79795: (Oe a,O6os 2,800 9° i aagss 897 
Perquisites 2 pe cro lOO }e267894:9.-42 550. 65 9 bbe 746 $231 


17 Census of Agriculture, 1940. 
4 2 2 

é/ Food perquisites only - housing, forest products, and other items are 

not included. 


Underemployment in the Region 


In 1940 the Appalachian Region had:18.9 percent of the farm population 
of the United States, but it received only 8.6 percent of the income from 
farm products sold oe traded in the United States in 1939 (table 4). The 
' pressure of population upon rural resources is indicated by the fact that 
nearly one-fifth of the country's farm population - living in the Appalachian 
Region - had at its disposal only 6.9 percent of the country's cropland and , 
5 percent of its pastureland. Moreover, more than 40 percent of the total 
population in this region is on farms, compared with 23 percent for the 
Nation. Qbviously, here a relatively large number of people are producing 
a relatively small volume of farm products. With greater land resources 
and better equipment some of the available manpower could undoubtedly be 
much more productive. Under war conditions, resources and equipment are 
undermanned in many parts of the country. It is possible that some of the 
relatively unproductive farmers in the Appalachian Region could obtain 
more effective employment in other agricultural areas or in industry. 


Table 4.- Appalachian agriculture relative to agriculture 
in the United States ae 


= 


: Percentaze 
of United States 


Total for region 


oe 4° 
ee 


Land in farms 82,985,962 7.8 
Cropland ; »454,018 3 6.9 
Pasture 3 26,413 ,536 : 5.0 

Number of farms : 1,052,954 : CUTS 

Farm population : 5,701,155 3 18.9 

Total population ; AST aR pore Pee) : 10.6 

Agricultural income 2/ 573,489,247 : 8.6 
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1/7 Census oF Agriculture, 1940. 


By Farm products sold or traded in 1939. 


In terms of the basis that has been accepted for determin ling the 
essentiality of farm wrkers, it is estimated that 41 percent of the 
farms in the region fall cbs the group vith less than eight war- 
production units (table 5). The percentages range from 26 percent in 
North Carolina to 57 pércent in West Letiee: A survey in Southeastern 
Kentucky indicated that 80 percent of the families from which records 
were taken had less than eight war units. 


Such data do not provide a direct measure of the degrée of under- 
employment of labor but they do indicate a relatively low level of 
farm-labor Soka 


‘Table 5o- Appalac yhian Region: Percentage distribution of farms 
“by war unit classes, States, 1959 Lf 


2 ee ry s 
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; :App yenrien ee : : 
War unit class ‘ Ves (Ne Ve oe NS Cy NS Ware ear 
: Percent eee nea Percent :Percent: Paste OSS 

La ah eee sh) OO." :-ak00% eS OO Ren 1O0 un COMM 
Under 8 : 41 seavGS |: PUPS 7A 4, 26 ee eee 

Se cae : : 19 : BRS Sack NSP og LO ie Cee ns 
12 oo. gs e f H aes : 12 3 10 e 16 : Ww * ie 
16 - 23 : LS 2 Dice Oy ens J] Ome See qe 
Ce SL : me a : 4 : oe i Toe Dene NS 
32 and over ; 9 ol Weal bse Gi: ee Sa Dae ee 


SITs ONE FRRRSUNNDEDEENGD Sr eee smnpeniemenreanenenee nee re oon 
1/ Based on war-imit conversion factors in Selective Service Local Board 
Memorandum No. 164, as amended January 16, 1943, and on the 1940 Census 
number of farms (adjusted for part-time or residence units), distribution 
of farms by value of products, and data on acreage and livestock numbers 
by commodities or classes. Of the 1,053,000 Census nunber of farms, in- 
cluding snarecropper units, 183,000 marginal units with part-time or 
retired operators have been excluded from the above distribution. 
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It was stated earlier that in this region approximately half of all 
farms are less than 50 acres in size. It should be addéd that the larger 
and more productive farms are a smaller proportion of the total than in 
the United States as a whole. The region has proportionately more farms 
than has the United States in each of the value-of-products groups under 
$1,500 and fewer in each group with $1,500 or more gross value of products. 
More than 60 percent of a11 farms have a gross farm income of less than 
$600 (table 6). Of the farms in this group, 47 percent have less than 
10 acres of cropland. Wot all these small, low-income farms are mountain 
homesteads. They are scattered throughout the region on land of varying 
quality; they produce vegetables, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, livestock, 
and numerous other commodities. 


Table 6.- Appalachian Region: Number and size of farms and acreage 
of cropland harvested by value-of-products groups ane 


ee f cfs : eo :sAcreage :Percentage of farms 
alue of productS ; Number :*CFS@88°  : cropland : reporting 1 - 9 
anaes traded, or ; of farms : Pe. land . harvested: acres of cropland 
used at hone : ; Per farm . ner farm : harvested 
All farms _ s 1,052 7954: LoMCrl et) .2e56 : 51.8 
Unclassified farms: Salus Boaters 12.8 : ne ee 
Classified farms : 1,047,744: TOs DOt ae es eieG : 31.8) 
$° O- 249 : 269,978: AA dst bole) 61.4 
250 - 399 Syisle’ WG S28 rary ASO Waser 2 8 46.7 
400 = 599 2 180,493: Oven as Loar : Fol oP 
600 - 999 : 194,104: 88.4 3: PAS ve : Peay 
1000 ~- 2499 : TEFL: leles ¢ 38.7 : 4.0 
2500 - over : 41,151: 266.8 89.4 bod 


e -7 : ° s 
4 * 


, 2/ Census of Agriculture, 1940. 


.., Of the farms reporting value of products sold, traded, or used .at 
home. in 1939, 204,724, or 19.8: percent, reported the operator working 


off the fam 100.days or more during 1939 (table 7), compared with 15.5 


percent of the operators in the country as a whole. Such off-farm work 
was not confined to operators with a low value of products or to low- 
income farmers. However, of the 636,799 farms reporting a value of 
products sold, traded, or used at home of less than $600, 169,983, or 
27 percent, had operators who reported 100 days or more of nonfarm work 
in the previous year. Of the farms operated by such persons, a large 
proportion must be considered part-time farms, contributing relatively 
little produce to market. 


; “Since 1939, as industrial jobs have become available to rural ~ 
peoplé, less attention is being given to many small farms. Workers 
on such farms, already employed part time off the farm, are working 
‘longer hours at their.nonfdarm employzionts ; others:are taking nonfarm-. 
work ‘for the first time. + In many parts, of the region are extensive 
industrial HR ice ee eed on the subsurface resources and other 
natural advambages and the previous abundant supply of labor. In West 
Virginia, 34.8 percent of all farm operators worked of f the farm 100 
days or more daring 1939 (chart 2). Numerous counties in all five 
States report part-time work for as Pak as 5O percent of all farm 
operators. . 


In terms of the Eieroue rural-farm labor force, another large group 
of farmers may be considered immobile and unavailable for fuller employment 
although a large proportion of the number are in the low-income class. These 
are the 154,406 famers who are 65 years old or older - ‘a group that in- 
cludes 14.9 percent of all classified farm operators in the region. No 
immediate adjustment appears to be feasible in the case of farms occupied 
by such persons but possibly ‘somo “night. be combined for more efficient 
production. 
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Table 7e— Appalachian Region: Operators working off-farm and 
aged operators in relation to value of products ays 
rime op Tet yy ins ore” duel wee Ean Oe ete eke perueee h  e 
: Operators : 
Value of products.:reporting 100: Operators 
sold, traded, or -:days or more : 65 years old 


Operators under 
65 and those working 


used at home ‘soff-farm work: and over & off—farm less than 
3 2/ : 2/ s 100 days 3/ . 
; Number : Number : Number 
All farms : 205,966 : 154,406 : 570,343 
Unclassified farms ; Peeks PETE cy biRyea, $ peoo 
Classified farms : 204,724 hae53 833 : 568,584 
Sa) Tee ahO eGO,OST sk 49, e1) : 99,207 © 
Ao = B99 g152, 48,523. --2*  3O;7O040 : 91,736 
400 — 599 aad SAB EW AeA 3% #267596 2 105,741 
600 - 999 pin ERE PES SW! HE Rae Aarge Fen : Way Oel 
1,000 ~ 2,499 sWeeko, LOL 3* 19,367 : 118,075 
2,500 — over 2 12,623 3,853. 28,734 


1/ Gensus of Agriculture, 1940. 

2/ In addition there were 77,793 operators who did not report the amount 
of time employed in off-farm work and 44,446 who did not report age. 

aWe Except for the fact that the number not reporting whether they worked 
off the farm or not overlaps the number not reporting age. 


Throe Area Studics 


Three recent surveys havethrown some light on developments since the 
Census of Agriculture for 1940. Separate reports arc being or have been 
prepared for each survey. 3/ 


The areas in which these studies were carried on were as follows; 
(1) Eastern Kentucky (represented by one magisterial district in each 
of 5 counties); (2) Northeastern part of Davidson County, North Carolina; 
(2) Southwestern part of Braxton County, West Virginia. Data pertinent 
to this report are now drawn from these three surveys and presented here 
in brief form. 


Kentucky.~ Five magisterial districts in an equal number of sample com 
were chosen to represent 33 Eastern Kentucky counties in order (1) to 
ascertain the changes in the rural—ferm populstion since April 1, 1940, 
(2) to learn the extent to which workers on farms in this part of the 
State are productively employed as indicated by size of business, income, 
and volume of products sold, (3) to ascertain the 1942 and probable 1943 
agricultural production on farms in Eastern Kentucky, (4) to appraise the 
possibility for combining vacated with occupied farms, (5) to estimate the 
manpower on farms in Eastern Kentucky that might contribute more to the 
war by working elsewhere, and (6) to analyze the characteristics of this 
manpower » 


The survey,carried out in November and December 1942, indicated thet 
80 percent of the 359 farm familics, in the arca from which records were 
taken, had less than & and averaged not more than 3.5 war units in 1942, 
that 12 percent had between § and 11.9 war units end averaged 9.5; and 
that the remaining § percent, having over 12 war units, everaged about 


3/ Larson, Olaf F. and Downing, James C., Manpower for War Work-—Eestern 
Kentucky, BAE, U. S. Department of Agriculture, May 19456 

Derr, David E. and Greene, ReE.Le, Manpower Utilization in Relation to 
Agricultural Resources, Devidson County, N.Ce, BAE, and North Carolina 
Station cooperating. (Unpublished. ) | 

Bradford, Reed H. and Weitzcll, E.C., Rural Undcremployment and Land Use 

in a Marginal icultural Area of West Virginia, West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, No. 48, 1943. 


14.1.4/ A standard of 16 war units has been established by the Selective 
‘Service as a national objective which it is desired every able-bodied 

man engaged in agricultural production should equal or exceed. Production 
for home use in Eastern Kentucky requires on the average about 3 war units 
per family. Thus the extremely low level of production of at least four- 
fifths of the farm families in the area is apparent. Only 8 of the 359 
interviewed families scored as hee gh as 16 war units, in es 


Data obtained from the families concerning farm plans: for 19438 
indicate that 1943 production per farm will not be significantly difforent. 


For this Sea ogee of Eastern Kentucky manpower, family heads were 
divided into three groups: (1) Those not available for war work away 
from their farms because of handicaps,’ principally age; (2) those already 
employed in war jobs although still living on farms; (3) those available 
for employment in farm Rese outside the area or in industry - either 
within the area or outsi Fanily heads classed as available will con- 
tribute little morg than. “their customary farm output in 19435 if they 
remain in their present locations. Perhaps their contributions could be 
materially increased throuch working in agriculture outside the area, or 
in industry either within or outside the area. 


For the most part, as of December 1, 1942, available persons were 
associated with family y groups, and would be more likely to move to in- 
dustrial work, or to agricultural work outside the area, as families than 
as individuals. 


Another indication of the scale of farm production in this area is 
that the families with less than 8 war units - representing 80 percent 
.of all - received on the average only $109 for farm products sold. Of 
this amount only $41 was not cash farm income. Most of the! farm 
operating expense was for purchased foods and seed. ; 


Sources of cash income other than the sale of farm mentee re averaged 
$380.per. family for the entire group surveyed. This average is misleading, 
however, for a large proportion of the families surveyed had little more 
to live on than the net cash farm income. Families with heads who are 
considered employable for war work, in fact, received on the average less 
than $100 from outside sources in 1942. . Most of ‘the outside income re- 
ceived by the 559 families was concentrated among the 203 families whose 
heads were not considered available as defined above. Abovt one-half of 
the family heads not available already had war jobs in their present 
locations, such as coal mining, and theroby earned from $500 to $2,500 
annually. Most of this outside income was from work by the operator 
away from his own farm, vory little of which was done on other farms. 


eas cod as available for more 
soca cme employment i the 33 6 Ss repress ee eines 42 percent 

of all farn be in the area as of December ~ 1942. These families 
could contribute more to the war, and could-improve their level-of living 
by working at industrial jobs within the area, if available, or by moving 
to work outside, than they could be trying to raise more on their own 
farms. This applies particularly to families with available heads in 

the group that has less than 8 war units; it does not apply to those 
families which are doing farm work of sufficient size to include 12 or 
more war units in 1943. These were considered as fully employed in 
essential war work; however there are only a few of them. It is believed 
that families having between 8 and 12 war units could contribute more to 
the war and improve their financial situation by getting work that would 
use their labor more effectively. 


Data from representative farms in the group with less. than 8 war units 
indicate that familios with available hoads averaged the equivalent of 1.9 
adult workers for farm work. As families with less than 8 war units averaged 


War units as definod in Selective’ Service By Sten enh Board Release 


HNowelra. Jalie 16,, 1945. : 


3.5 war units and had a ‘Labor force cquivalent to 1.9 adult male workers, eae 
adult equivalent worker was responsible for less than 2 war units in 192 

Tho nunbor of workers available for industry in this group of familics aver-. 
aged 1.7 adults or their equivalent. 


Even the few farn workers who nay do fully omployed may not bo productively 
employed. To usc 100 to 160 man hours of labor to produce 15 or 20 bushels 
of hillside corn cortainly cannot be considered an offective arrangenent. 

On the bvottonlands, corn can be produced with about 80 hours of labor pcr 
acre, but relatively small acreages of bottomland are available. 


To withdraw from agriculture here those fanilies having heads who are 
regarded, in this study, as available for other work would not sienificanitly 
reduco the quantity of food produced for sale in Bastern Kentuczy. It is 
estinated that if all such familics in the group with less than 8 war unit 
were to ceaso farmins in the area, the State's annual oroduction of buttcrfia 
sold as cream would dininish loss than 1 percent, that becf sales wuld ae, 
crcoase not more than 3 percent, and that poultry sales would decrease less 
than 6 percent. If only one-half such fanilics were to leave, and if the 
neager farn-conbination nossibilitics were taken ¢ advantage of, the producti- 
of coach of these 3 commnditices would be dininishec by less than 1 percent. 
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In this area there is sonc slight ovportunity for farms vacated through 
cnarture of fanilics to be combined with other farms in such a way thai 
t tal production for sale, on the combined basis, would exceed slightly the 
otal for the farms when operated scnarately. Tho increase would be possibl« 


ecause less fond and foed would be required for subsistence. 


= 


There has been a Large novemnent of neople from Bastorn Kentucky since 
194024 - But if 1s cstinated thats at oe a to 41942; in’S63 Bastern Kentuck 
counties there were still at least 63,000 rural farm men and wonen, 15 to 59 
years old, who were petentially available for jobs that would contribute more 
toward victory than do their present activitics. This estinate includes 
28,000 men who are hoads of fanilics, 19,000 other men, and 16,000 women othe 
than wives and heads of familics. A high cstinate of 98,000 available workor 
adds fonale heads, and housewives with no children under 10 years old, and 
sone children 15 years of age who normally are in school part of the year. 


It is ossimated that 8,000 of the 28,000 available fanily heads have no 
property ties or have fanilics of fewer than 5 persons. These anit heads 
and their familics could novo most casily. Wine thousand of the 28,000 
available heads have nropérty ties that would involvo naking some adjustuents 
ypoefore lesvine: 


Many heads of families have already zone to nonfarn jobs at wages highos 
shan those usually paid or likely to be paid for wago hands on farms. So a 
mreferonce for nonfarm work nay be found among many who might otherwise 
have been recruited as year-round farm hands. Many persons are likely to be 
available for scasonal work outside the area. 
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Wost Virginian. -— An area in Braxton County was chosen as ronresentative 
of subsistence farming in Wost Virginia... Data rogarding production and empls 
ment wero obtaincd from 102 femilies. The major nurpose was to ascertain the 
desree of underemmloynent and the feasibility of adjustment. 


Tic 102 farns were grouped into five classes as follaws: (1) Units 
havins gross farn sales of $1,000 or more in 1942, on the assumption that thé 
volune of production is indicative of full or nearly full employment; (2) 
units with loss than $1,000 esross farm roccints in 1942, but recociving carne? 
nonfarn income of at least $600, assuming that this minimum represents full 
emloynent; (3) units not falling in (1) or (2) but having oporators more the 
59 years old, on the assumntion that norsons of this age are immovils and 
incavabdlo of fuller omploynent; (4) units with onerators under 59 years of 
and not falling in (1) or (2) - those are assumed to be underemployed and 
thorefore available for full emoloynent, and (5) units having no nale labor 
or otherwise not falling-in the preceding categorics. 


kas 


Only 11 of the 102 units had gross farn sales of $1,000 or nero (table 
8), Twenty-seven onerators qualified as part-time farmers, fully employed. 
TIwonty-six were underemployed on tho basis of carnings, but wore morc than 
59 years old. Thirty-two of the 102 family heads were regarded as "undor- 
‘crployed" and, on that cround at loast, as available for other work, but 
one of these was physically disablod. 

In torms of war-production units, no farms qualified as having 16 units, 
and not more than 10 percent had 8 units or more, Tho variation in production 
units between Groun 1 and the other erouns was not.so striking as micsht be 
cxpected because beef cattle, which dominated the production prograns of 
larger farms, carried much less weight in the commutation of war units than 
did the dairy or dual-purpose cows on small farms. In terns of war produc- 
tion units, however, not more than 11 percent of the farm operators can be 
Said to be fully omployed on farns. ; 


During 1942, 45 males and 14 fonale nerbors of the 102 familics had lcft 
for nonfarn work or to ontor the armed sorvices. 


full-time omploynent there was an additional labor force, consisting of 15 
mate and 10 fenale children over 14 years of age who were availablo for work 
elsewhere. Fourteen of the 31 fanily heads expressed an interest in moving 
to a Setter farm or to nonfarm work. Thirteen expressed no interest in 
changing their status. although there seencd to be no scrinus obstacle to 
doing so. Four had definite vlans. for getting full-time work at an early 
date. 


Zable 8.- Braxton County, West Virciniar Charactcristics of 
Oe rural fanity unite 


Farn i Number ¢ Cronland : War Units : Farm ‘Wonform : Avcrarcc ago 
Grown tof farms : per farm t per farm ! Incone tincone : operaszors 
: : : ; ; : 
Crom ast mes) | : 32 : ooo $1356: 304 3 5? 
Crane ma Oe hiv ts 8 : 2,6 : Loss Vl let 48 
Group 3 3 26 : Le : 4.0 : Doce s 36 59 
Grown 4.3. 32 : & : 3.35 : L583 24] 3 ae 
Group -5 et : 15 : 0 : LS --- 3 -- 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ eruieis : 
: : 14 : sak : 280 3 AVA 3 OL 
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North Carolina. - In two adjacent commnities in the northeastern part 
‘of Davidson County - an area believed to be reasonably tynical of the agri- 
ulture of the Piedmont - records wero taken on 56 farms. ‘The nurpose was 
to get data on (1) available nroduction facilitics, (2) production in 1942 
and that planned for 1948, (3) tho availability of labor in 1942 and the 
current labor situation. 


On these farms the average acreage of cropland was -:8 per farn (tadle 9). 
The averaze number of war units per farm was 18.9, Farm vroduction includes 
corn, small grains, hay, and a few livestock, nainly for hone consunption; 


Je 


the cash crops were tobacco, vegeta>les, and an occasional natch of cotton. 
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fable 9.- Davidson County, North Carolina: Characteristics of 56 farns 


LLL aaa aI = ae" cata an aS DANN Somoenetntaea ocho perc ame rama sro eam ete oe 


~ War unit : Number : Crop- : average ‘! War units : Farn : Nonfarn 
class ; of farms: land : Nurbor of: ver nan- ‘receipts: incone 

: - 1942 2 wer anits: equivalent 3 : 

: * acres. t : ‘dollars = dollars 
Less than 12: 138 : eo 6S 9.8 ; heh : 650": 79 
l2- 19 : 16 : Met 16.4 : aa ‘oh jpaa 218 
20 and over : 22 ; ee 28. : EGeL eer 76: ot 32 
Avorage : : 48 $ Lees : 9.4 Pal ere wea 132 

° ° . J . . 

: ; : : : : 


War units ner nan-oquivalont (including women and children) te 944 
for all farms, and 7.7 for the group of smallest farms. eee 6 ‘arm receipts 
averaged $1,676 per farn, with aon average of $650 for the 16 farms scoring 
less than le war units. 


Off—-farn work etter 27 nereent of the time of the operators of the 56 
farms fron which records wore taken, Farmers on farms that scored less than 
12 war-production units wore employed at nonfarm work a total of 40 perceirs 
of the time during 1942. . 


In this Picdnont aroa of North Carolina, under yresent conditions of 
farm and nonfarm ermloynent, there is no labor surnlus on the farms. in 
fact, the maintenance of production during 1943 is dependent to a large 

' degree on retaining the present farm-labor supply. Proxinity 09 industria 

worl has resulted in a migration of most voung men to it. On the othor hand 

fow farm laborers arc hired in this area. Seasonal requirements aro net vy 
trading labor, and by "after hours" assistance on the part of members of the 
familics who have industrial jobs. Occasionally a wage hand may be hired ~ fo 

e or 3 days. 


Conclusions fron the Area Studics 


Certain conclusions from the snot studic + Virginia and Kentucky 
bear directly upon the foasib aie of consoli * sone of the small farms 
of the Anpalachian Region, as proposed later ‘8 this renort. They are as 
follows: 
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(1) Much of the land which nicht be vacated in’ any nrogran involving a 
considerable reduction in the number of farms of the region is nov suited 
for acricultural use. 


(2) Lands gecupied and owned ny aged ss ee prab ly will 3 wena 1 
available for consolidation into larzer faru units during the emergency. 


a 


(3) The location of vacnted farms with respect to cach other and to 
farms ronaining occunied will detcrmine in largo measure the possibilities 
of farn combinations, The rugeed ton»granhy of much land in low-income 
areas will provent consolidation of nany of the snallor farns. 

(4) Farm conbination would entail tho ligquidatinn of ncirshins,. of 
tax dolinquency, and of the real assets of norsons who might vacaic. 


(5) Although mannowor would bo roleasod by a vrogram of consolidation, 
Little would be gaincd in-production by increasing the size of many small 
subsistence units by 50 or oven 100 percent because of the noor quality of 
the land and the linited uses to which it is adapted. It would probably be 
necessary tn combine 4 to 6 such units to obtain an operating unit large 
enough to employ cffectively a full- tine worker 


[fn achicve the adjustments in land use and farn ereganizasion indicated, 
‘direction and financial assistance from Fedcral and Static agencies would 

provably be needed. The last decade demonstrated tho difficulties in making 
such adjustments during a nerind of depression; now ao evoral kinds of 


a 
0 
work are open to the neonle, such changes coulda De broucht about more readily, 


provided cncouragenont and direction wore sunplicd. 


The farm population of the Appalachian States, because of continued 
high rate of natural increase, has long constituted a source of manpower 
for other parts of the United States. The rate of migration from this 
region has naturally varied with general economic conditions.” The out- 
movement has proceeded at a diminished rate during depression years and 
at an accelerated rate during economic recovery. Internal population 
pressures and external economic or social conditions have operated to 
stimulate or depress the normal redistribution of population in relation 
to economic resources and opportunities. 


Historically, this process has repeated itself in all parts of the 
country and during various stages of the Nation's development. Wartime 
demands for manpower in the armed forces and in war or essential civilian 
industries not only accelerate the normal population shifts but may compel 
readjustments that are aimed at maximum utilization of manpower. Some of 
these adjustments involving population shifts may be only for the duration 
of the war, while others may prove to be economically beneficial and thus 
be relatively permanent. 


Rapid expansions of industry and of the armed forces during the last 
3 years have.caused population shifts and changes in the employment status 
of the farm population in the Appalachian Region as elsewhere. 


Changes in the Rural-Farm Population, 1940-43 


The defense era and the impact of war itself have brought tremendous 
changes in the: distribution of the population of the United States. Move- 
ment toward defense centers and other nonfarm areas and entry into the 
armed forces have entailed heavy losses from the farm population. This 
has been true in all regions. But the farm population of the Appalachian 
Region has sustained a slightly higher-than-average rate of loss since 
1940, probably because of the accumulation of excess population there 
during the 1930's, when movement from farm to city was slower than in 
the previous decade. 


Estimated changes in rural-farm 


Le nis : 
population April 1, 1940- Pee paste. ae 
April 1, 1943 ss 
Decrease in rural-farm 
population 
Wumber (thousands ) 518 2,646 
Percent aye 8.8 
Decrease through total 
migration from the rural- 
farm population 
Number (thousands im “ERY 5,870 
Percent » 13.7 tesco 
Civilian migration | o2 = 
Number (thousands) 562 2,704 
_ Percent . 9.9 8.0 
Entrance into armed forces’ ~ ; . | . 
Number (thousands ) wae e': ¥,106 


Percent aoe : 5.9 
U/Yor detailed estimates see table 10.. 
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From April 1940 to April 1943 there was an estimated net migration 
from the farm population in. the Appalachian Region of nearly 800,000 
persons (table 10). Slightly more than 200,000 are estimated to have 
gone into the armed forces, and an additional 560,000 have migrated to 
nonfarm areas within and outsidé the Appalachian Region. Natural 
increase has partly offset the losses through migration so that the 
decrease in farm population was only about 500,000 persons. Although 
the Appalachian Region included only 18.9 percent of the Nation's farm 
population in 1940, it is estimated that 20.1 percent of the country's 
total net migration from farms in the 3 years préeeding April 1945 came 
from this region, reflecting the slightly higher rate of civilian migra- 
tion. Relative to the farm population of the Appalachian Region, migration 
losses occasioned through inductions and enlistments into the armed forces 
were no greater than from the farm population in other regions. 


. As the figures on migration include persons of all ages - and many 
_nonworkers - the losses through migration do not represent a corresponding 
loss of actual or even potential workers. ‘When allowance is made for 
children under 14 and other persons who,for various reasons, are not 
likely to become employed, it is estimated that the total not migration 
of about 800,000 included only 500,000 actual or potential farm workers. 
In addition, many persons living on farms in the region have gotten non- 
farm work though they continue to live on farms. For the S-year period 
preceding April 1943, it is estimated that shifts to nonfarm jobs of 
persons continuing to live on farms resulted in a net loss from the on- 
farm labor supply of about 350,000 actual or potential farm workers. uy 
Altogether, the 3-year contribution to industry and the armed forces 
from the farms of the repion was nearly 850,000 actual or potential farm 
workers, including those who shifted into nonfarm jobs without moving 
from the farms. 


Net migration from farms during the 3 years 1940-42 has varied among 
the several States of the Appalachian Region... The heaviest rate of out- 
migration from farms occurred in Kentucky and North Carolina, with Tennesse 
next in order, Virginia next, and West Virginia last. About .40 percent of 
this migration loss occurred in 1942, the first year thatthe United States 
was in the war. The States fall in a somewhat different order when ranked 
according to migration rates for the year 1942 - North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee. Excess of births over deaths in 
the farm population only partially offset migration losses, so that net 
decreases occurred in the farm population of the Appalachian States, ranging 
from about 5 percent. in. ‘lest Virginia to nearly 12 percent in Kentucky for 
the period January 1, 1940 to January 1, 1943 (table 11). 


Undoubtedly rates of migration from the farm population have varied 
considerably among areas within each State, but no data are available for 
the separate areas on numbers of persons who have migrated from the farm 
population. 6/ Some indication of the relative rates of gross losses of 
farm workers is available for these States and for most of the physio- 
graphic areas within the States from a special survey made in the fall 

of 1942. These data are limited to the departures of family and year- 
round hircd farm workers (as distinguished from population) to industrial 
work and to the armed forces either through migration or through shifting 
into nonfarm jobs without actually moving from the: farm. 


During the 12-month period September 1941 to September 1942 the gross 
loss rate per farm of regular workers going to industry and to the armed 
forces was highest in North Carolina and lowest in West Virginia (table 12). 


5/ That the farm population provided an important source. of labor for the 
expanding industrial employment in the area is suggested by the fact that 
over one-fifth of the total nonfarm employment in the Appalachian Region 
was made up of farm residents, compared with-less than one-tenth in the 
United States as a whole. 

6/ Chart 3: Areas Within States, Appalachian Region. 
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Indexes in table 12, which are expressed with the regional loss rate 
per farm as a base, indicate that the per farm loss rate in North Carolina 
was 8 percent, and in Virginia 6 percent, greater than the regional aver- 
age, but that in West Virginia the per farm loss rate was 19 percent 
smaller than the regional average. Within each State the rates showed 
pronounced differences. Location of defense industries and previously 
established patterns of mobility or immobility have been important factors 
causing differences in losses by migration. 


Variations in local nonfarm employment opportunities also affect the 
extent of losses of farm workers who get work in industry but do not leave 
the farms. On the basis of trends in nonagricultural employment in the 
several Appalachian States, apparently the rate of loss of farm workers 
who continue living on farms but take nonfarm jobs may have been highest 
in Virginia and Tennessee and least in Kentucky and West Virginia. Because 
of these differences the ranking of the States with respect to gross loss 
rates of regular farm workers to industry and to the armed forces differs 
somewhat from the ranking given above with respect to migration rates. 

For instance, Virginia, which was third highest in the rate of migration 
from farms during 1942, had the second highest rate in gross loss of farm 
workers. This was due to losses, in addition to migrations, which came 
about through occupational shifts that involved no migrations 


The movement of farm persons to nonfarm areas, together with redis- 
tribution of nonfarm population, has resulted in gains and losses in 
total population in the different areas of the Appalachian Region 
(chart 4). In numerous cases, arens which have had a net incréase in 
population during recent years have had décreases in farm population, 
due to movement to urban industrial areas. The data on total population 
changes, based on registrations for War Ration Book 1 in May 1942, in- 
dicate that between April 1940 and May 1942 the total civilian population 
decreased in all of the Appalachian States except Virginia and Tennéssee, 
with the region as a-whole showing a slight increase. “It is estimated 
that there was a net civilian outmigration from the Appalachian Region 
to other States of 231,000 persons between April 1940 and May 1942 08 
which was more than offset by’natural increase. ; 


Changes in Employment Status of Rural-Farm Persons, 1940-43 


Although the farm population of the region lost around 780,000 
persons (including about a half-million actual or potential workers) 
through civilian and military migration in the 3 years preceding April 
1945, nevertheless 200,000 more farm residents (14 years of age and over) 
were employed in agricultural and nonagricultural occupations in the 
spring of 1943 than 3 years earlier (table 13). The number of employed 
rural-farm males remained at about the same level, all of the increase 
being due to the entrance of women into employment. In April 1940 énly 
4.9 percent of all farm residents 14 years of ase and over ‘in the 
Appalachian Region reported as employed in agriculture were women but 
the proportion had increased to 13.5 percent by April’ 1943. Similarly 
the percentage that women comprise of rural-farm residents employed in 
nonfarm work increased from 26.5 percent in April 1940 to 29.5 percent 
in April 1945. The number of farm residents 14 years of age and over 
engaged in nonfarm occupations increased by 560,000, whereas the number 
in farm work decreased by 160,000, (althouch total farm employment did 
not decrease quite so much because of some increase in the number of 
children at work on farms and in the number of persons working in agri- 
culture on a part-time basis). The number of males over 14 years old 

estimated as unemployed or "not in the labor force" {that is, not at 
work and not seeking work) had decreased to almost the minimum of those 
physically unfit or too old for work,. constituting only 7.7 percent of 
all farm males 14 years of age and over. This contrasts sharply with 
the situation in April 1940 when nearly 22 percent of all-rural-farm 
males of working age were either unemployed or not in the labor force. 


U/ Henry S. Shryock, Jr., "Internal Migration and the War," Journal of 
he American Statistical Association, 31 (March 1943), pp- 16-30. 
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variat Var 
_ date are indicated in table 16, which show Be 
farm males varied from less than 5 percent in ) arolina to 18 p 
in West Virginia, while farm males not in the labor force comprised 1 

than 6 percent of all farm males 14 years of age and over in Wess Virgt 
12 percent in North Carolina and 17 percent in Tennessee and Virginie. 
Other variations may be noted with respect to the relative preponderan 


of males in the employed groups in the several States end areas within 
States. “i : +- 


Composition of Farm Employment 


The total number of persons working on farms in the region is 
estimated to have been 1,9 million on October 1, 1939 and 1.6 million 
on April 1, 1940; 1.5 million of the October number and 1.3 million in 
April were rural-farm persons 14 years of age and over and empl oy.ed es 
primarily in agriculture (table 17).. Tac remaining 400,000 on Octoberul Fem 
and 300,000 on April 1, consisted of nonfarm residents employed in agri- 
culture, farm workers under 14 years of age, and persons wio worked on ae 
farms at least 2 days a week, although they wore vrimarily engaged in 
nonfarm work. State and subrogional variations in the composition of fax 
employment at the time of tho last census are shown in tables 18 and Loe 
Variations in the ocrcontages of total farm omployment, that were made wp 
of fomales, nonfarm persons, and part-time farm workers aro given in 


table 20, 


In October 1942 and in April 1943, tho total farm omloymont of 
the Appalachian Region 1s eogtimated to have beon about 100,000 short of | 
the numbers 3 years carlicr. | The estimated percentage decrease in tne acs 

 B-yoar period is about 6 perecnt for the Appalachian Region on both ee 
October and April dates, as compared with abovt 3 percent decrcascs for . 9 
the United States as a whole. In part, the decrease roflects a reduction — 
sn the numbor of underemployed farm workors, many having found more satis- 
factory employment in industry; in part, a continuation of the downward = = 
‘trond in farm cniployment in evidence in this arca since 1935; and in part — 
the relatively small increase in the region's farm production tage § 


942, oe 
as comparcd with the country as a wnole. #3 


More marked are the changes in composition of farm employment that. tae 
have takon place since the census date. The naturc of she changes aro 
similar to those that have occurred throughout the country, thaGois , coum 
decrease in rural-farm males with partially offsctting increases in 
women and children. During the 3 years precoding April 1, 1943, in the — 
Appalachian Region, there was a net deercase of approximately 250,000 me * 
in the number of rural-farm males 14 yoars of age and over ongaged =: 
primarily in farm work. This decrease of nearly 20 percont may be 
compared with a decrease of 15 pereent for the United Staves as a wnole. 
In both cases, an unduly large proportion of the nes docrease in adult — 
males engaged in farm work occurred among those of military age, since 
this ago group not only filled the quotas for the armed forces, but ; 
also was more than proportionately represented in the heavy movoment 
into industry. In addition to the net decrease in rurolefarm malcs 
cmployed in farm work, thoro was also a small docroase of approximaicly 
5: vorcent in the number of nonfarm residents (of both sexes) omployed - 
in farm work. Over half of these net decreases in farm omployment wore 
replaced by an inercaso of nearly 100,000 in the numbor of rural-farm 
women working on farms, an incercase of about 50,000 in the number of 
persons undor 14, and a small increase of about 15,000 in the number 
of vart-time farm workers who were primarily engaged in some nonfarm 
occupation, . cB Sie. aa 


Between October 1, 1939 and October 1, 1942 tr rr changes in the 
number of workers in the several categories of.farm@™kers were in the 
“same. direetion as for the April dates given above. Thus the relatively 
large volume of agricultural production in 1942 was achieved with a work- 
ing force made up of considerably fewer young men and considerably more 
women, children, and older men than in prewar years. 


- For the vear 1943, projections have been made of the changes in 
numbers and employment status of farm population and of the levels and 
composition of total farm employment for the Appalachian Region. These 
projections assume a continuation of losses from the on-farm labor supply, 
although at a lower rate than in 1942. They also assume a continuation 
in the replacing by women, youths, and children of the younger men lost 
to farm employment sufficient to maintain a level of employment during 
1943 substantially equal to that in corresponding months of 1942. 


The projections of agricultural employment for 1943 suffer from the 
limitation inherent in farm-employment data for any area, whether relating 
to a census year, to a recent date, or even to future dates. Almost any 
male 14 years of age and over, living on a farm, who is not engaged in 
nonfarm work, and who is physically able to work, will find enough to do 
on the farm to: be reported as a farm worker. This flexibility and elas- 
ticity in the nature of farm employment limit the usefulness of any un- 
employment counts of farm residents for there can be a considerable degree 
of underemployment among those who are "employed." In fact, the typical 
manifestation among rural-farm persons is not complete lack of work, but 
an amount too small. to keep them productively and regularly at work on a 
full-time basis. Thus, for examplc, the 1940 Census revealed only 3 
percent of the farm population of the United States to be unemployed, as 
compared with 8 percent of the nonfarm population. Similarly, the pro- 
portion of unemployed in the nonfarm population of the Appalachian Region 
was about twice as large as in the farm population. Unemployment is thus 
more easily discernible and measurable among persons in nonfarm occupations 
than among those engaged in agriculture. 


In recent years, before the impact of war, unemployed people comprised 
a ready source of labor, to be drawn upon as needed. Under war conditions, 
these reserves have virtually been eliminated. Manpower is now being drawn 
from the sreat reservoir of persons normally not in the labor force = men, 
women, and younger persons (primarily the lattcr two groups) who in ordi- 
nary times neither work gainfully nor seck work. The fact that during the 
last year or two, farm employment national and regional, has been main- 
tained substantially at previous levels - and this despite a tremendous 
outmovement of farm persons - is due to the fact that many farm workers 
who left agriculture were previously underemployed. Their limited par- 
ticipation was readily replaced by other members of the family. 


Labor Requirements and the Labor Force 


On the assumption that production goals for 1943 will be attained, 
labor requirements were computed for crop and livestock production in 
each of the 45 resource areas of the Appalachian Regions Totals for ‘the 
resource areas were then combined in each State to obtain the total labor 
needed during 1943, assuming the attainment of production goals. 


Labor-requirement estimates were computed by areas on the basis of 
. available information concerning the man-hours of labor needed in the 
performance of each of the crop and livestock operations during each 
month:of the year. Man-hour labor requirements per acre or per animal 
were converted to man-equivalents in terms of the performance of an 
able-bodied adult male worker. Conversion of man-hours to man-equivalents 
was made on the basis of estimated hours per month available for farm work 
in cach month of the year, -after allowing for Sundays, inclement weather, 
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ted labor requirements thus represent a reasonably 
typization of time, such as is commonly found on well-managed 
Ue States. They do not represent maximum utilization of 
labor timeof the available working force, since in estimating labor — 
requirements no assumptions were made with respect to farm consolidations, 
basic changes in farm organization involving shifts in crop or livestock _ 
enterprises to level off.seasonal peaks, or with respect to any marked 
changes from the prevailing conditions of labor mobility, exchange of 
labor, etc. eed see te ioe 


Available information on probable farm-employment levels in each 
of the Appalachian States and major sub-areas during 1943 has been _ 
utilized in comparing the labor-requirement estimates with the working 
force expected for each month-of tho’year. The estimated employment » 
figures were converted to man-equivalents by making allowances’for the 
probable composition of the 1943 working force, taking into account the 
relative physical capacity and amount of time spent in farm work by 
women, children, and the other catogories of workers (table ae 


Underemployment 


A condition of "underemployment" of persons engaged in agriculture, 
or any other occupation, can be stated to exist only when the time de- 
voted by a worker to his job is substantially less than that generally 
considered as a full-time and reasonably efficient standard in that 
particular occupation. Underemployment in this sense and ineffective - 
employment, involving low productivity per worker, are generally asso- 
clated. Both arise from similar conditions. Both represent a waste of 
manpower. It is with underemployment, however, that we are concerned 
in this discussion. e 

Appraisal of a condition of underemployment involves comparison 
with a standard of full employment. In most types of farm work, full- 
time employment involves fewer work days during the year than in some 
nonasricultural industries, where operations do not depend upon the 
weather and where the timing of operations is not dictated by the pro- 
cesses of natural growth. Moreover, full-time employment in the 
Appalachian Region is not the same as full-time employment in the Wheat 
Belt. In each region the standard can be determined only after making 
allowance for interruptions due to weather and for the distribution of 
work during the year in accordance with the physical resources and the 
types of product and of farming enterprise in the region. By comparison 
with such a reasonable standard of full-time employment in the Appalachian 
Region the extent of underemployment in that region has been estimated. 


A comparison of labor requirements with the anticipated labor force 
indicates the probability of a considerable amount of underemployment in 
this region in 1943. For the region as a whole, it is estimated that the. 
labor requirements of the 1943 farm production goals can be met with an 
average annual employment corresponding to 821,000 able-bodied adult 
males (table 21). The probable average annual employment for the region 
is estimated to be the equivalent of 1,300,000 such workers, or about 
475,000 in excess of the number needed, on the basis of the assumed 
efficient use of labor. Seasonally, this surplus of manpower is esti- 
mated to vary from £50,000 man-equivalents in October to somewhat over 
600,000 in months like January and Pebruary. 3 


The projected 1943 farm-employment estimates exceed the labor 
requirements for each’ State in every month of the year. (table 22). The 
volume of excess manpower that would result fron more efficient use of 4 
the working force varies in the different States. Thus in North Caroline. 
for example, the estimated monthly average excess of employment over. = 
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“ variation in the extent of underemployment. » 


dndications of relative differences between areas in the volume of 
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of the farm population. 


tee ce aifferent ee chs areas of each State there is great 
The State figures are the 
result of surpluses in some areas, an apparent balance between needs e 
and supply of labor in other areas and a deficit of workers in a few 


"areas in some months. eda TAI Viner 4 pL Can cn CA 
| poncho resin. eee i ' e, 
Because the data on Porn employment and on labor re te gree for “od 

the areas within each State are less sat isTSOtOry-TREN TS data for the 3 
State and the region, the estimates in table 24 of the volume by which ve 


employment exceeds requirements: in the areas can serve only as rough ned 


underemployment, and not as precise statements of the number of persons Pa 

a} . #} & 
who may be released through fuller employment of the available working 3 
foree. From this table one may surmise, for example, that in Kentucky, - 


during the fall peak, underemployed farm workers are. likely to be con- 
centrated in Area 1, which includes the 33 Eastern Kentucky counties, a 
and during spring months in Areas 1,°2, and 4. On the other hand, 

Kentucky Areas 3 and 6 the projected spring and fall farm employment ‘ 
estimates do not exceed requirements. In each of the other States also 4 
there are areas in which expected employment during 19435 may represent Bs 
reasonably full utilization of farm workers, whereas in other areas the 3, 
probability of considerable underemployment is apparent. 


Supplementary indications of area and county differences in agri- ~ 
cultural underemployment are provided invchart 5, based on data from me 
the 1940 Census of Agriculture. Rough estimates have been made, on 
what seems a conservative basis, of the number and percentage of farm 
families in each county which, because of low productive output and ih, 
associated underemployment, might be considered as a potential labor > 
supply. From the number of farms in each county reporting a gross farm Fie 
income of less than $600 in 1939 was subtracted the number of farms with 
operators working 100 days or more off the farm, the number with operators 
aged 65 or over, and the number operated by sharecroppers. The remainder - # 
which somewhat understates the number of farms with gross farm income under % 
$600 not operated by a person 65 years of age or over, not operated by a i. 
person who worked off the farm as much as 100 days in 1959, and not oper-~ 
ated by a sharecropper - was divided by 2 to form an estimate of the ” 


Variations in the percentage such farm families comprise sy 


April 1,.1943. | 
+ 5 (Agricultural ¢ 


of abl farm. (operator) families are shovm in chart 
Underemployment, 1940) for the counties of the Appalachian Region. The 
greatest concentration of such farm families is in Area l*of Eastern 
Kentucky, where several counties have more than 50 percent of all farm 
operators' families included. Most of the mountainous counties in 
West-Virsinia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, as well, have at least 4 
20 percent of their farm families so classified. For the region as a ‘ 
whole, the average is 14.7 percent, or roughly 155,000 farm families. 4 
These families, of course, include actual or potential workers other ae 


than the farm operator. 

Another measure derived from the Census also indicates the particular 7 
‘areas within the region in which one might expect to find the greatest Sac 
available supply of labor. Chart 6 (Replacement Rates of Rural-Farm Men 5 
“of. Working: Age, 1940-50) oe by counties, the replacement rate of BF Aes 


rurai-farm males aged 25 to 70 (assumed age range of farm operators) 
which would occur. between 1940 and 1950 if there were no migration out 
For the region as a whole, there would be 200 
rural-farm men reaching the age of 25 for every 100 jobs made available 


‘ 


a ee 


to young men by ne death or ati pament of older men. This would mean 
approximately 300,000 farm youths available in excess of full replace- 
ment needs. In some counties of the region, especially in the mining 
areas of Vest Virginia and Kentucky and in the Coastal Plains of North 
Carolina, the replacement, rate is more than 250, reaching as high as 
300 in a few counties. 8/ As the analysis of farm employment and re- 
quirements in tho region suggests that many of the underemployed rural- 
farm men who will retire or die during the decade will not need to be 
replaced, probably many more than 300,000 young farm men just reaching 
maturity would need:to leave the farms of the region during the decade. 


Possibilities of Better Utilization of the Underemployed 


The data already presented point to a very considerable amount of 
underemployment in the agricultural working force of the Appalachian 
Region. Assuming that, in 1943, total farm employment in the region 
remains approximately the same as or slightly lower than in 1942 - an 
assumption which is in line with indications so far this year - the 
labor requirements of probable 1943 production may leave unutilized 
nearly 7,000,000 man-months, or the equivalent of the year-round enploy- 
ment of about 475,000 adult male workers. In terms of the probable com- 
position of the 1943 farm working force this would mean approximately 
585,000 workers of all categories, of whom nearly 400,000 might be rural- 
farm males of working age employed primarily in agriculture. 


The above estimates of manpower are based upon the number expected 
to be employed in 1943, and not upon the total population able to work. | 
There are considerable reserves of farm women and children who ordinarily 
do not work at farm or nonfarm jobs even during peak periods, as their 
work is of such brief duration as not to be reflected in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: farm employment estimates. 9/ For the region 
as a whole it is estimated that in 1943, during the months of greatest 
employment, approximately 1.3 million females 14 years of age and over, 
will be living on farms, who will not be in the labor force” (table 13). 
There are also reserves of the same kind in rural-nonfarm areas and in 
the smaller towns accessible to farms. Ilany of these persons, of course, 
would not be available for farm work but others could be dravm upon to 
meet seasonal labor needs to a greater extent than they have been. 


The existence of so great a volume of underemployment carries a 
number of implications. Some of the underemployment might be absorbed 
if the volume of farm production in the region were substantially ex- 
panded. But productive land resources limit within a fairly narrow . 
range the possibilities of expanding total acreages of crop and pasture- 
land. Some further shifts from less essential to more essential war 
crops seem possible, and some of these shifts, such as that to vesetables 
and potatoes, may absorb more labor than the crops replaced. A substan- 
tial expansion in the aggregate volume of farm production in the region 
ean be achieved, during a short period only, by increasing yields through 
the use. of more lime and fertilizer and better cultural practices. This 
kind of expansion is not likely to call for a much larger input of labor 
than at present. Widespread opportunity for farm work can be found only 
outside the region. 


8/ A linitation to this measure as an index of location of labor reserve 
is that it tends to be greater in areas that have exported most males in 
the recent past, for not so many young men are needed to replace those 
left, while some areas of cumulative population pressure, as in the Blue 
Ridge, have their reserve underestimated by this indication. 

of the estimates, prepared monthly, are based upon the number of persons 
reported to be working on farms 2 or more days during the reporting week. 
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ps way us ede underempl oyment hould be for available 
workers to obtain nonfarm work, either within the region or outside 
eas ‘The. extent to which manpower could be released for work else- 
where would depend, among other things, upon the measures taken to 
provide for the seasonal labor needs of the Appalachian area, 
_especially during the autumn months. In terms of the 1945 labor re- 
_ quirements S, and assuming full utilization of workers, the farm work 
“could be performed with about 500,000 fewer workers during every month 
of the year, except during the fall peak. During the fall, the work 
could be done with about 325, 000 fewer workers than are likely to be 
in farm employment, assuming no additional demands upon the existing 
‘labor reserves on the farms or in nearby nonfarm areas. If these 
reserves are drawn upon to a greater extent .than previously, perhaps 
125,000 more workers might be released who otherwise would be needed 
to help meet seasonal labor peaks. Thus a total of 450,000 workers 
' might be released. 


he most important consideration affecting the number and kind of 

workers available for other farm or nonfarm employment is the number of 
operators required to man the present number of farms in the region and 
the problems involved in reducing the number of low production farms in 
“a short time. Closely associated with this is the necessity of obtaining 
from the reduced number of farms the volume of production indicated by 
1943 farm production goals. Much of the underemployment in the region 
stems from the fact that nearly every farm unit is operated by an adult 
male worker, and that many of these do not fill in periods of slack 
employment with work elsewhere. Underemployment of this character 

must persist as long as the present number of farms is maintained. The 
number of workers, particularly of adult males, that might be released, 
depends largely on the degree of reductionin the present number of operat?: 
units that is considered desirable and on the speed with which the reduc- 
tion is undertaken. How much can be accomplished in time to aid in the 
war will depend upon the aggressiveness with which the problem is attacked. 


Within the limitations set for this report little can be said about 
the many complex problems involved in a program of agricultural reorgan- 
ization for the region. Romoval of about 450,000 farm workers, including 
about $00,000 rural-farm men engaged primarily in agriculture, would 
‘leave behind about 700,000 rural-farm men of this class. Such a reduction 
in the adult male workine foreoe would require a considerable reduction in 
the number of farms. Since April 1940, when the Census enumerated approx- 
imately 1,050,000 farms in the region, a drop in the number of farms has 
taken place, through abandonment, through amalgamation with other farms, 

- or through the operator's assuming full-time nonfarm work, his farm be- 
coming merely a place to live. Most of these reductions have occurred 
among the small farms, especially among those with fewer than 8 war units 
per farm. 


For the release of 450,000 workers, a total decrease of about 300,000 
farms below the 1940 number would be required. Some retirement of land 
from cultivation would probably be:found necessary, especially in the 
case of the lowest-income farms operated by persons under 65 years of 
ase who have little or no supplementary nonfarm work. The loss in pro- 
duction occasioned by the withdraval from operation of these poorest 
Parns would be small and could more than be offset through improved : 
practices on the remaining farms, and through increased production on 
the more productive farms of the Nation, made possible by a contribution 
of manpower from the Appalachian Region. Further reduction in number of 
farms would have to be achieved through consolidation of farms which nove 
provide less than full-tine employment for an adult male worker. © Besides 
this, there would have to be much fuller utilization of manpower on the 
Peed ni ve farns. .Productive efficiency would have to be increased to an 
extent which mizht require a reorganization of the farm plant so that 
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anne (apni erers from. ace region's farm eee is sugges fet 
following changes. Assuming a reduction of 60 percent in the 540, 


farms at the € to 11 war unit level, about 700,000 farms would b 
in the region. It is estimated that this number would require a 
imately 715,000 rural-farm male workers employed primarily in agr 
plus the present numbers of part-time farmers and of nonfarm malé 
ing in agriculture. As there are at present approx ximately 1,010,00 
rural-farm males employed primarily in agriculture, vigorous measures — 
to mobilize the underemployed manpower of the TEL jee pare the 
transfer of about 300,000 adult male workers. 
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1 -Includes 211 family workers and yeer-round hired workers. 


ona 12, Appalachian Focion: States, and ares: Index of gross 
losses of regular farm workers 1/ to industry and the 
armed forces, September 1941 to September tone ey 


- State and-area : Index 
Appalachian Region a He ae 100 
Virginia 06 
: Area 1 as 
Area 2 ASS 
Area 3 Lad 
Area 4 98 
Area 5 90 
Area 6 60 
Area 7 95 
West Virginia ~~ ; Wee Ok es 
Area 1 329 
Area 2- a ae 64 
Area 3.7 Si anne ag Bee 118 
Area 4 epee EIN? be, 
North Cerolina | ; 108 
Area 1 cat - 
Aree 2): a jee Whine eect 
Area 3 91 
Area 4 93 
Kentucky abe 9@ 
Area 1 : ko 
Area 2 84 
Area 3 3k 
Area 4 20 ee 
Area 5 : ; : ; dL sees 
Area 6 se 
Tennessee : 96 
Area 1 - 
Area 2 : (103 
- Area 3 42 
Area 4 OL 
Area 5 LO? 


2 Based on-data obtained in a natiometride survey. made by the. 
epartmmt of Agriculture in September 1942 which. .included 


a ae farms in the Appalachian Region. 
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Table 16, Appalachian Region: Pércentage males comprise of rural—farm labor 
force by industry or employment status, and pereentage of rural- 
farm males outside of the labor force on unemployed, by States, 
preaes and major subregions, 1940 census dates 


: Percent males comprise of :Percent of all males 
?____persons 14 yrs. old and over __:14 years old and over 
Area : In :Employed: Employed : :Not in: 
so dabcr Yin Term sin toenterm: '* 2 flabor =: 
j force 3) Work ees work :Unempleyed:force : Unemployed 
Appalachian Region ; 88.9 95.1 Tet 80.5 thek ay 
Virginia EO TO 96.2? 73.9 Tels 16.6 5.9 
Area 1 : 80.8 86.7 Ten5 60.1 Phe Dat 
Area 2 : 86.9 95.7 Viel 64.9 16.6075 Se 
Area 3 y 38659 96.8 668.6 78.6 TA 04 546 
Area 4 : 88,0 96.6 as Als, 19.3 4e3 
Area 5 see ied 97.4 Tee 80.6 ees 74 
Area 6 tat cht Bee) 96.1 73.6 OS ie Bn: 9.8 
Area 7 25055 97.0 78.8 Slee PPS 8 LO. 1 
West Virginia 91.6 96.8 EnOae “90;1 5 Get 13.0 
Area 1 > Sree en 0855 ¢ Ode ~8O.4-- aS dae 
Area 2 tag. U Ob. F, 1509 Sy ones Fie Solio 16.2 
Area 3 Pele) we ray 79.6 “96.6 | 8.9 - 7.3 
Area 4 fom - 86.5 90.5 - 19.9 
North Carolina sTEDS Oe Soles 69.8 70.3 ae 4.6 
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Kentucky Pe 2) 2 OT CS ioe S352 14.2 osa 
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Area 2 ESI G8 ze “O56k Fic eee = 2 ad 
Area 3 UF be ie Pa) 98.6 80.1 86.1 16.4 gD ies & 
Area 4 > 93.3 98.6 67.6 83.1 16.8 6.3 
Area 5 Pete aS NEMS Kae hs 3 tee 68.5 - 82,3 76 7.0 
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Area 3 se) eae oD 82.8 88.4 ere Lae 
Area 4 ee 00... 97.2 6501 82.6 NG 2 6.0 
Area 5 See | 92.8 "65.8 1288 pad 545 
Coastal Plains eee 89.8 eu bas 15.6 3.1 
Piedmont. : 86.5 94.9 - -69.8 68.9 Eye, 3.6 
Southern Blue Ridge : -88,0 Soa t tis Por (Jer 4.9 as 
Appalachian Great’ “ io os 
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Appalachian Plateaus: 63.6 96.7 64.0 87s lowe BI): 16.9 
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slorg ees ThA67 a Na" ae 
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Table 20. Appalachian Region: Extent of participation in ferm employment of 
specified categories of Mores by States, arcas and major subregions, 
"1940 Censug, dates a/ 


V3 


:Percent persons em—:Percent females:Percent nonfarm ru >sidents 
sployed primarily in:comprise of ru: comprise of persens 14 
snonfarm work com- :al farm persons: yrs. of age and over 


ws Sh cas BES ane Ae See ae Ret eee 8 eee c ~~ 
Ura Mens “ SS Re at 92 58 DO EELS Jae reas Pee 


prise of total 314 yrs.of age &: employed primarily in 
Arca 204; fo ay places :over employed : farm work 
: pis By employment sprimarily in : 
. :farm work ark 
x Get | sehr, Lect. 1, ean re rte: Moria, 
4 : 2 3939: 1940-5 : : 1940 : 1940 
Appalachien Region : 10,1 ‘snk 6.4 4.9 6.5 
Virginia 2307 BA Lasik aes an ee 
3 Area 1 Soo ae 13.9 ies BUse 
3 Area 2 yet eva) LS ye 4.9 4.3 9.8 
i Area 3 ro le Pie. 11.6 3.8 3.2 eat 
Arca 4 et Hones nine) 3.9 3.4 44 
; Arca 5 Eat 13.8 Bee 200 11.8 
: Area 6 ral te AE REYES Lea 3.9 Sh: 
3 Arca 7 15.0 13.2 323 3.0 9.1 
4 West Virginia feel ise 15 eS Be Dee bed 
3 Arca 1 melee? Bee nie ee 19.4 
5 Area 2 Sy AUT E 12.6: . 3.8 Ban DS. 
4 Arca 3 gical Ie ae 204 5.3 
‘| Area 4 20.0 aber, 4.5 hed 3.9 
"| North Carolina 8.0 32 10.9 8.2 525 
4 Arca 1 8.0 71 Agi 3.6 1220 
j Area 2 3.9 3.4 ys, aba ie} 620 
‘ Area 3 1051 8.9 8.0 6.2 4.8 
“ Area 4 14.9 137 oral Ne. 4.0 
; Kentucky rS.2 8,2 oe 2.8 6.8 
; Area 1 : 14.0 12.3 3.5 oh: 3.9 
Area 2 7.0 6.1 1.9 1.6 13.6 
Area 3 356 oe Le Lek oe 
z Area 4 eo 5.6 Lo Ss 4.9 
Arca 5 8.0 7.0 2.0 tee 542 
| Area 6 hal 6.5 JY ao x7 
| 
j T.mnessce Sel 8.3 5.9 gag 5.8 
Area 1 lo. 4 Ue, ore 4.7 Ten 
Arca 2 1320 sala Dag 2.6 5.6 
| Arca 3 a fea eG Gee chy) 6.3 
Area 4 85 ‘hee Sisal Pas: oye 
Area 5 5.8 Gree nie As Vale Cri 
Coastal Plains : pas: Seo ae 6) LO.2 8.0 
Piedmont sy dO On] 6.5 Pe 5a 
Southern Blue Ridge : 15.1 BS eye 520 4.3 Lei 
Appalachian Great 
Valley s+ 1306 12.0 eral 2.8 7.9 
Appalachian Platcaus: 16.4 All Shs Bee 4.4 
Interior Low Platems: 7.6 6.7 Cae 2.0 fies 
Mississippi Uplands : 6.1 9.4, bad 6.4 
1/ Based on estimates presented in Pe ‘bles 14. and 19. 


2/ ‘ith fam work as a minor occupation, 


Table 21, Appalachian Region: Estimetcd.fem ompleyment end lebor 
requirements in man—equivalents, by months, 1943 


Thousands of man—equivelents ) _ 


Month ee - Farm employment : Labor requirements 
| SER rte ; 

12 month average. : . 1,297 ° | 821 
‘January ERAT OS 493 
‘February 1,1 30en 509 

_ ‘March hp eee SY 640 
“April Bie ees ee | 847 
Moy 1,449 1,038 
_dune Lye iow 
“duly - get 4 Toe >. 993 
ene: ao ee _ Ieee 842 
September 1,391 987 
“October R ; yr tee es 1,022 
‘November ‘ Ag DO oe “899 
December ; Lake ee Oa 
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